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A melancholy interest has been 
thrown over the mansion of which the 
above engraving presents a correct and 
picturesque view, from the cireumstance 
of its having been the place where the 
late Marquis of Londonderry termi- 
nated his existence by his own hands. 
Politics formno part of our object; and 
ifthey did, and we felt as much hosti- 
lity to the administration of the late 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, as his 
avowed opponents do, we should still 
pity that sad aberration of intellect 
which should lead’a man to lay violent 
hands on himself, and thus rush into the 
presence of his Maker. 

North Cray, the residence of the late 
Marquis of Londonderry, is situated in 
the hundred of Ruxley, in Kent, on 
the high road to Maidstone, and about 
twelve miles from Lundon. The manor 
of North Cray, whieh originally be- 
longed to the Percy family, was once 
in the possession of that Hotspur, Lord 
Percy, who is so prominent a cha- 
racter in Shakspoare's play of Henry 
the Foarth. It was here also that Ro- 
bert Poynings, canon and sword-bearer 
te Jack Cade, after he had been par- 
= e 4 being with him in the rebel- 
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lion, in the 29th year of the reign of 
Henry VI. three years after raised ano- 
ther insurrection, which, however, was 
soon put down. 

The manor of North Cray, after 
passing suooretncly through the fami- 
lies of Cholmely and D’Acath, devolved 
on the Rev. W. Hetherington, who sold 
it to T, Coventry, Esq. in whose hands 
it remained until a few years ago it 
was purchased by the late Marquis of 
Londonderry, thea Lord Castlereagh. 

The mansion of North Cray is a well 
bujlt structure, with a colonade. It is 
by no means large, but it is very con- 
venient, and is pleasantly situated at a 
short distance southward of the river 
Cray. The grounds attached to the 
house do not exceed ninety acres. It 
was a favourite seat of the late Marquis 
of Londonderry, and being ata conve- 
nient distance from town, his Lordship 
used to retire toit, and forget the fa- 
tigues of office in the enjoyments. of 
domestic life. And it was here that in 
a fit of insanity his Lordship put a pe- 
riod to his existence on the 12th of 
August last, by separating the carotid 
artery with a penknife. His Lordship 
was fifty-three = of age. 
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PARISIAN ENGLISH. 

Our old Poet Chaucer laughs at the 
French spoken, in his days, in London, 
** After the school of Stratford at the 

Bow.” 

The Parisians have probably some 
such school in their neighbourhood for 
teaching a peculiar dialect of the Eng- 
lish language ; and the abundant influx 
of our countrymen into the French me- 
tropolis of late years has brought this 
dialect into much repute. One often 
sees émblazoned in large letters, over 
a shop window, meant probably as a 
decoy, but more likely, one would 
think, to operate as a warning to Eng- 
lish travellers— 

** Here they spike the English ;” 
Which (being translated) does not at 
all intimate any blood-thirsty intention 
of impaling our poor countrymen alive, 
but merely declares that the English 
language is spoken in the house. 

A lady from London, perceiving this 
inscription over a milliner’s door, its 
import being explained to her, she 
‘went. in, when having with some diffi- 
culty found out which of the Demoi- 
sellers it was that was skilled in spiking 
the English, she attempted to converse 
with her about a hat which she was 
trying on. After many vain attempts 
on both sides, the young French wo- 
man at last, observing that the hat 
was too small, brought out this accu- 
rate phrase : 

‘* Is, Matame, he is too little big.” 

In the Rue St. Honoré, a hair- 
dresser has the following captivating 
invitation : 

‘* Hear to cut off hares in English 
‘ashion.”” 

In the Rue du Faubourg Poisson- 
niére dwells a lady named Canraiz, 
who tells the world, by means of her 
sign-board, that she is a 

** Washerwoman and wash embroi- 
deries, lace, gazes, silk-stockings, also 
household’s furniture’s in linen table 
cloths, napkins, and calenders all at 
one’s desire ; she will also charge her- 
self of the entertaining the works that 
is to be done to all sorts of linen for 
the body, and will be exactly delivered 
at one’s desire.”” - 

At the Montesquieu Baths the Eng- 
lishmen who frequent the place are in- 
formed, by a neat card, that 

‘* As for the brothes, liquid or any 
breakfast, and, in one word, all other 
things relatives to the services of the 
bathes, the Persons will be so good as 
to direct themselves to the servant 
bathers, who will satisfy them with 
the greatest-attention.” 


‘* The Public is invited not to search 
to displace tle suckets and the swan 
necks, in order to forbear the accidents 
which may result of is, in not calling 
the servants bathers to his aid.” 

‘The servant bathers, in conse- 
quence of having no wages desire the 
bathers do not forget them.” 

The invitations to the minor theatres 
have generally something to captivate 
the English, and M. Oliver’s bill is re- 
markable for the style in which he no- 
tifies his wonderful performances : 

** He shall begin with the cut and 
burnt handkerchieves, who shall take 
their primitive forms. The ‘watch 
thrown up et nailed against the wall by 
@ pistol shot-—the enchanted glass 
wine. The flying piece of money and 
an infinity of Legerdemains worthy to 
excite the curiosity of spectators.— 
The handsome Elisina in her trunck— 
&c.—There are to be seen low Auto- 
matons, who will dance up on a rope 
and sail do the most difficul tricks. 
The Spectacle will be ended with a 
Pantasmagory who sall be disposed in 


a manner as not to frighten the ladies.” 


In books of travels, the same accu- 
rate acquaintance with our language 
is often to be found. General Pillet 
learnedly remarks, that the lowest 
class of our Attorneys are the Petty 
Fogey. However, this Gentleman's 
misrepresentation of our language is 
nothing to his misrepresentation of our 
manners. He gravely assures his 
readers, that the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury ordered the following Prayer 
against the French to be used in all 
churches (p. 371) :— 

* O Lord all mighty, give us the 
power to destroy even unto the last 
man this perfidious people, who have 
sworn to devour us alive, us thy faith- 
ful servants.” 

But to return to language—an Eng- 
lish epicure is very likely to be disap- 
pointed at a Restaurateur’s, if he or- 
der a beef-steak. Ten to one but the 
waiter will bring him a bifstick de 
mouton or a bifstick de vean; for 
these are dishes common in all the 
bills of fare; and the fact is, that the 
French understand by bifstick nothing 
but a slice of meat, whether heef, mut- 
ton, or veal. Of the words rgast beef, 
too, they have an equally vague idea. 
In Fouret’s (a very excellent) Cook- 
ery Book, directions are given how to 
dress a “* Ros bif de Mouton.” The 
French bills of fare are at first sight 
quite astonishing, from the number of 
dishes they contain, but the charm in 
a great measure vanishes when they 
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are put (as come of them now are) into 
English. The following items, trans- 
lated from a bill in the Palais Royal, 
display a sad lack of the sublime in 
cookery :— 
‘* Pease soup, with some fried bread 
cut into dice—pigs’ foot, crumbled and 
pos rn Ary A ee served raw 
with oi] and —cold sliced beef 
and potatoes served ‘with oil and.vine- 
ac-—a duck’s quarter with turnips— 
fried bits of fowl—picked fowl—cod 
mashed with oil and garlic—Macaroni 
not baked sooner ready.” 

To make up for this, however, in the 
list of liqueurs to be taken after 
are the following exquisite 

Oil of roses! and perfect love! 


CENTENARIANS or YORKSHIRE. 

Yorkshire has produced more in- 
stances of longevity than any county in 
England ; the cause of which is pro- 


bably to ‘be ascribed to the salubrity - 


of the air, and er of its inhabi- 
tants. The following list of persons 
who resided in Yorkshire, and attained 
the age of a century and upwards, is 
from a v interesting and 
pane J work by Mr. Smeeton, enti- 
tled Biographia Curiosu, or Remark- 
able Characters. We have added the 
names of two or three Centenarians 
who have died since Mr. 8.’s work was 
published. 
Alice Atkinson, of the city of York, 
aged 109: died 1749. 
Jane Atkins, of the city of York— 
100: died 1761 
Ann a of Aldborough— 
114: died 1 
Pt Blake, a ae North Leeds—114: 
Margaret Bartlemer, of Leeds—102: 
died 1765. 


Robert Butterfield, of Halifax—102. 
clones Cit) roel industry a8 ve ys 
uired a fortune of 40, vs 
he died iin 1761, 
8. Brigg, of Hooper Hall, near Cra- 
ven—100: died 1782. 
‘Willian Birkhead, of Broock House, 


Coulson, of Grimstone—107 : i 


Champney, of Carlton— 
de. 





* He was very temperate in his 'liv- 


ing, end used t exercise. 


Mary Cousen, of Wakefield—=108 : 
“ 1790. Moe, 2¢ 
eter Delme - Of Leeds—104: 
died 1778. ” 
Mrs. Dawson, of Wakefield—101 : 


of West-End, 
Fewstone, Yorkshire—1 10: died 1820, 

Mrs. Anne Dawson, of Colin’s Cot- 
tage, Harrogate—101: died 1818. 

Mr. Frank, of Pontefract—109 : 
died 1782. 

Mary Gummersell, near Wakefield’ 
—107. She was mother of 14 children ; 
grandmother to 88; great grandmother 
to 64; and great ther to 


great grandmo 
: 25; in all 156 descendants: she died’ 


1768. 
ane Garbut, of Hurworth—101 : 
ed 177: 
William Gibson, farmer, of Hutton 
Bush—102: died 1796. 
Ann Hatfield,* of Tinsley—106; 


~~ a 
Hall, of Bishop Hill, of which 

dua was sexton—105: died 17 758. 

Elizabeth Hodgson, of Scampston— 
110: died 1789. 

William Hughes, of Tadcaster—197 : 
died 1769. 
William Harwick, of Leeds—100: 
died 1772. 

John Houseman, of Sessays, near 
Trisk—111: died 1777. 

Jonathan Hartop,t of Aldborough, 
near Boroughbridge—138: died 1791. 


* James Hatfield died in the same 
year, at the same age. He was for- 
merly a soldicr. When on duty as a 
sentinel at Windsor, one night, at the 
expiration of his guard, he heard St. 
Paul’s clock in London strike 13 strokes 
instead of 12, and not being relieved 
as he expected, he fellasleep ; in which 
situation he was found by the succeed- 
ing guard, who soon after came to re- 
lieve him: for such neglect he was 
tried by a court martial, but pleading 
that he was on duty his legal time, 
and asserting, a8 & proof, the singular 
circumstance of i 
clock strike 18 strokes, which, upon 
inquiry, proving tae, he was in conse- - 

+ "+ His father and mother died of the 
foes: ead house in the Minories 

666; and he perfectly well re- 
membered the great fire of London. ‘ 
He was short in‘ stature ; had been 
married five times; and left seven 





together with his occastonnil9 eating grand 
enabled him to 


@ Taw new-laid egg, ena 
obtain so extraordinary an age. 





‘ 


we 
ia Halmshaw,* of Wakefield— 


Elias Hoyle, of Sowerby—118. 

The celebrated Henry Jenkins, of 
Ellerton upon Swale—160: died 1670. 

Ann Johnson, of Aldborough—102: 
died 1766. - : 

Juan Jones, of Gisborough—103: 
died 1772. 

Samuel Johnsone, of Bridlington— 
104: died 1779. 

Mary Jackson, of Cropton—104: 
died 1769, 


George Kirton,+ Esq. of Oxnop. 


Hall—125: died 1769. 

Mary Kershaw, of Pontefract—108 : 
died 1788. 

Anr Keighly, of Hanslett, near Leeds 
—100: died 1796.. 

Mrs. King, of Dent—111: died 1820. 

Robert Laurence, of Gisborough— 
100: died 1761. 

Daniel Legro, Esq. of Leeds—108: 
died 1771. 





cribbage with the most perfect recol- 
lection. On Christmas-day,, 1789, he 
walked 9 miles, to dine with one of his 
great grandchildren. He remembered 
Charles II. end once travelled from 
London to York with the facetious 
Killegrew. He eat but little, and his 
only beverage was milk. He enjoyed 
an uninterrupted flow of spirits. The 
third wife of this very extraordinary 
man was an'illegitimate daughter of 
Oliver Cromwell, who gave with her a 
portion amounting to about 500 pounds. 
He possessed a fine portrait of Crom- 
well by Cooper, for which a Mr. Hol- 
lis offered 800 pounds, but was refused. 
Mr. Hartop lent the great Milton 50 
pounds soon after the restoration, 
which the bard returned him with ho- 
nour, though not without much -diffi- 


culty, as his circumstances were very - 


low. Mr..Hartop would have declined 
receiving it, but the pride of the poet 
was equal to his genius, and he sent 
the money with an angry letter, which 
was found among the curious posses- 
sions of this venerable old man. 

* She had been a widow upwards 
of 50 years, and her faculties were un- 
impaired to the last. Such was her 
heaith anid activity, that, when in her 
77th year, she walked from Wakefield 
to London, a distance of 184 miles, and 
returned again on foot, fuse 

+ He was a most remarkable’ fox- 
hunter, following the chace on horge- 
back till he was §0 years of age: from 
that period to 100 years he regularly 
attended the unkennelling the fox in his 
single chair. 


activity 


99th year. 
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. Thomas-Loveday, of Sereoby—101: 
died 1789. ‘ 
Richard Matherman, of Ripley—102: 
died 1766. 
Mrs. Moore, of Rigby—107: died 
1768. 
Mrs. Mawhood, of Pontefract—100 : 
died 1792. 
Mrs. Ogden, of Holbeck, near Leeds ~ 
Robert Ogiebie,® of Rippon—115 
rt Oglebie,* o — 115 s- 
died 1762. ee 
Mrs. Pilkington, of Bicester—107 : 
died 1757. 
John Phillips,t of Thorn, near 
Leeds—117: died 1742, 
Samuel Paudames, of Yeddington— 
105: died 1792. 
Martha Preston, of Barnsley—125: 
died 1769. 
- Eleanor Railston, of Jurrow Qaay— 
102: died 1785, ‘ 
Bartholomew Rymer,{ of Rippon— 
100: died 1791. 
John Shepherd, of Tadcaster—109 : 
died 1757. 
James Simpson, near Knaresbo- 
rough—11!2: died 1766. 
Joshua Simpson, Esq. of Hanslett, 
near Leeds—104: died 1780. 
Margaret Scurral, of Honiton— 108: 
died 1784. 
James Sampler, of Osbaldwick— 
108: died 1791. 
Mrs. Tate, of Malton—1(6: died 
1772. ‘ 
Joseph Thompson, of Walingat 
Bar--108: died 178}., 
Mrs. Todd, of Richmond—105: died 
1789. 


“Mr. Wright, of Hatton—102: died 
1776. 





* A travelling tinker, he was mar- 
ried 78 years,'and had 12 sons and 13 
daughters, had all his senses perfect, 
and could see to. work a short time pre- 
vious to his death. ; 

-+ He. lived under. eight crowned 
heads, and was able to walk till with- 
in a few days of his death. His teeth 
were good, and. his sight and hearing 
tolerable. At about the age. of 28, 
being constable of his parish, he, upon - 
some rders, moi two,of Oli- 
ver Cromwell's soldiers to the town 
stocks: the Protector, far from resent- 
ing it, wished that every one of his po- 
lice officers had but half his courage, 
-was.a man of good health a nd 
He was, game-keeper to Sir 
Bellingham Graham, . Bart. of Norton 
Conyers, and shot game flying in his . 
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Mr. Wheatley, of Leeds—106: died 
1780. 

Mr. Whip, of Bishop Wilton—115: 
died 1784. 

Mrs. Wharton, of Thirsk—103: died 
1791. 

Major Wilkins, of York—100: died 


1756. 
> Sarah Wight, of Breary—106: died 
1760 


Henry Wells, of Whitby—109: died 
1704. 


Susannah Wood, of Newton upon 
the Ouse—109: died 1780. 


SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Journals. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 

There is nothing that more demon- 
strates the progressive improvement of 
the Fine Arts of England—and Paint- 
ing, either in an Academy or in a Gar- 
ret, is a fine art—than the present 
specimens and appearances of Country 
Ale-House Signs, when contrasted 
with earlier exhibitions of the same 
subjects. We do not now need the ex- 
lanatory information of “ this is a 
ed Lion,”” or a ‘* Spread Eagle,”’ to 
discover a distinction between the King 
of the Forest and a Reddle vendor's 
bag of ware; or to know the Monarch 
of Birds, even in his distended shape, 
from the outstretched monstrosity 
which, under the elegant appellation of 
a scare-crow, keeps petrified and petri- 
fying watch in the newly sown fields of 
the provident husbandman. Thanks to 
@ persevering age, those horrida mon- 
stra, these caricatures of nature, ‘ imi- 
tating her so abominably,” are nomore. 
They moulder together, with some 
other cumbersome follies of the depart~ 
ed age which begot them, in one ceme- 
tery. The dexter supporter of the 
King’s Escutcheon is now worthy of the 
¢ and distinction which our ancestors 
ave allotted to him, and he possesses 
a form worthy to be a type of Britain’s 
character. Point out to me your Vil- 
lage Signs and I will read your Village 
fortunes, say I. Should I behold the 
rustic ‘“‘ Duke of Wellington,” or 
‘*Lord Nelson,” suffered to go to decay, 
their canvass habiliments all ‘‘ tatter’d 
and torn,” and the boards on which 
‘their portraits were, but are not, yawn- 
ing tothe breeze, then, indeed, I should 
believe that poverty and distress, or 
still worse, ignorance and apathy were 
localized there ; for can virtue be ex- 
tant when the countenances of such mer 
cannot awake industry and vigour? But 
when I behold the glorious hero of Wa- 





terloo, and the eonqueror, the Martyr - 
of Trafalgar, to whom—_ 


—“‘ As to the burning levin, 
Short, bright, resistless course was 


given ; 
Where'ér his Country's foes were 


found, : 
Was heard his fated thunder’s sound ; 
Till burst the bolt on yonder shore, 
Roll'd, blazed, destroy’d, and was 
no more!”’ 


Whenever I see these immortal war- 
riors shining, as necessity should re- 
quire, in new uniforms, accoutred cap- 
a-pie, their immortal trophies new bur- 
nished, then do I feel assured that Pros- 
perity, and good humour, and success, 
and contentment must abide there ; and 
there too must loyalty, and patriotism, 
and good order flourish. The Ferrets 
of Reform and dilapidation would have 
but poor employ where these triumph, 
and it would be a tedious while before 
they would finda “ Cap of Liberty” or 
a ** Hunt’s Head” to put up at in that 
neighbourhood. 

I had intended to have concluded this 
too much extended paper by giving 
some singular specimens of the poetj- 
cal enticements which are so frequentl y 
met with under those painted insignia 
which I have so ineffectually described. 
I have, however, mislaid my recording 
memoranda, and as I have a very bad 
memory, in an extraordinary degree, 
and could not, were it to.win an Helen, 
undertake, like the poor Comedian, to 
recite, verbatim, even one half column 
of the ‘‘ Courier,” much less all the 
** Morning Chronicle,” I can only give 
two stanzas. Most of my reade,;s may 
rejoice that there are but two ; but 
should any of them ever travel into the 
north of Devon, for it was there I saw 
it, somewhere in the vicinity of Barn- 
staple, and not halt at the following sa- 
lutation tosupport the Lord Exmouth’s 
Head, 1 must conclude they are water- 
drinkers :— 


* All you that pace road, field, or 
moor, 
Pray do not pass John Armstrong's 


oor, 

There’s that will cheer man in his 
course, 

And entertainment for his horse.” 


The next is, perhaps, better in its 
way, but as that may be only opinion, 
I leave it to the greater connoisseurs in 
those matters to determine—*- 08 
componere lites—’’ 1 will only add, that 
the inscription formerly appeared, for I 
believe time has been busy withit ef 





late, above a portentows personifica- 
tion of the mighty “* Tom of Oxford,” 
in wy own immediate neighbourhood, 
and underneath, in gilded capitals, was 


the name of Joun Goop.— 
es My name, likewise my ale, is 
Good,” 


Walk in, and taste my own home- 
: ew" 
For all that know Joan Goop can 


tell, : 
That, like my sign, it bears the Bell.’” 


Such are a few specimens of the 
tempting attractions of village Ale- 
houses, whose various signs have un- 
déergone metamorphoses not less gs 
lar and surprising than the many other 
changes of this changeable age; or 
rm: a rhyming friend of mine expresses 


“¢ Green Men'and Red Men have both 
had their day, 
With beasts from all corners and 
climes 5 _ 
Now our hosts have more sense, and 
the signs they display, 
Are most of them signs of the 
times. 


Heroes, Statesmen, and Wits each in 
torn take their range, 
Tilt their fame or their fashion are 


fled’; 
= while loyalty lasts we've one 
sign cannot change, 
For all of us love Tae Krno’s 
Heap!” 


And now, indefatigable companions 
of my prosrese» I respectfully bid you 


farewell, confidently relying upon your 

sympathy in the defence I have thus 

feeb ly put forth for these Signs of the 
eg. 


New European Magazine. 


SIR FRANCIS BURDETT. 

On asking this baronet why, as he 
was able to effect so little in Partia- 
ment, he considered it worth his while 
to hold a seat, he replied that it was a 
protection, and that without it a pub- 
lic man was not independent of power. 
—TI once advised him (says Mr. Ste- 

hens), to give dinners to his friends, 
Tike other men of his consideration, 
He complied, and I was of his party : 
but I found it had been served fram a 
tavern, and, even in that way, he said 
he found it so incompatible with his 
convenience, that he would never give 
another. His habits are too unsettled 
for the forms of society; he rises at all: 
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hours—goes to bed at all hours—eats 
at any hour, and in any way—and is in 
all things: from hour to hour, the crea- 
ture of his personal feelings. From 
this cause he never answers letters— 
often does not open them ; and, in his 
private connexions, is the most uncer- 
tain man alive. He is — only is 
his devotion to the principles of liberty ; 
but unsteady even in his measures re- 
garding them. . The best of men, yet, 
from bad habits and personal indolenee, 
the least useful manof his age. 
Monthly Magazine. 


BOW BELLS, CHEAPSIDE. 

The Citizens of London have ever 
been proud of the bells of Bow Church, 
and it was from their extreme fondness 
for them in old times that a genuine 
Cockney has ever been supposed to be 
born withig the sound of Bow Bell ; this 
the following sketch of their history 
will countenance. 

In very early times a worthy Citizen, 
Zohn Downe, left to the Parish of St. 
Mary-le-Bow two. tenements in Hosier- 
lane (now Bow-lane) for the mainte- 
nance of the at bell; these tene- 
ments are still saved to the parish. 
And in 1469, by an order of Common 
Council,. the were to be rung re- 
gularly at 9 Pp. u. and —— were to be 
exhibited in the steeple during the night, 
to direct the traveller towards the me- 


wopeke. 

Bells, Steeple, and Church, all 
shared the common fate in the Fire of 
London, in 1666; but on the steeple 
being finished by Sir Christopher Wren 
in 1679, part of 400/. paid by the City 
to the united parishes for the site of All- 
hallows Church and Church-yard, on 
which to build the present Honey-lane 
Market, was appropriated to a set of 
bells ; Dame Dyonis Wilkinson having 
given two thousand pounds towards 
erecting and beautifying the steeple. 
The belfry was prepared for 12. but 
only eight were placed; these from 
their continual use got sadly out of or- 
der, and ree rertens reer, , was 
reported in 1739. the great bell was 
cracked ; however, the peal was made 
good at the expense of 2001. butin 1758 
& petition was presented to the Vestry 
from several most respectable citizens, 
setting forth that on all public occasions 
the bells of Bow are particularly em- 
ployed, that the tenor bell is the com- 
pletest in Europe, but the other seven 
are very much inferior, and no 
means suitable to the said tenor. Your 
petitioners therefore request that they 
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may be allowed at their own expense to 
re-cast the seven smaller bells, and to 
add two trebles: this the parishes per- 
mitted, after an examination of the 
steeple by Dance and Chambers, the 
two ablest architects of the day, who 
report ** that such additional weight, 
nor any weight that can be put upon 
the'steeple, will have any greater ef- 
fect than the number of bellsnow placed 
there.” The present bells being thus 
raised by subscription, were first rung 
4th June, 1762, the anniversary of our 
late revered Monarch’s birth. 

They have been put in order twice 
since that period ; but do not seem to 
have lost any of their tone. 

The steeple has lately been repaired, 


.' ate most heavy expense, under the di- 


rection of Mr. George Gwilt. The bel- 
fry has been surrounded by strong iron 
braces, both internally, and also in the 
masonry itself; the ashler or external 
face being cut through to admit the 
same, space being left to admit of the 
expansion of the metal ; the weight of 
these braces is about six tons. 

It has been said, that the steeple, as 
renovated, is considerably lower than 
before the repairs; the fact, however, 
is, that from some slight difference in 
the new work, it is four inches higher, 
the whole height from the bottom of 
the old Church being 239 feet, six 
inches. 

The weight of the bells isas follows : 

ewt. qrs. Ibs. ewt. qrs. Ibs. 
Ist 8 3 7 6th 
2469 2 0 7th 
8d 10 1 4 Sth 
4hi2 0 7 9th 
Sth12 0 24 10th 

There has been some fear expressed 
that the use of the bells would endanger 
the steeple; but at a late vestry alarge 
pon ng agreed to ring them for a trial, 
and as, from a subsequent examination 
of the steeple, it does not appear that 
there is any cause for alarm, the ama- 
teurs of bell ringing, and Cockneys at 
large, may expect to be occasionally 
gratified by the sound of Bow bells. 

Gentleman's Magazine. 


The Novelist. 
No. V. 
ITALIAN HOAXING. 


In the days of Scheggia, Monaco, 
and Pilucca, (who were choice friends 
and boon companions, and all three 
masters in the art of hoaxing), there 
was one Neri Chiaramontesi, a man of 
good birth and easy circumstances, but 
cunning and crafty withal as any of our 





city in his time ; nor was theré any who 
took greater delight in playing off his 
wit upon other persons. This worthy 
gentleman frequently found himself in 
company with the three before-mention- 
ed, at the table of my Lord Mario Tor- 
naquinci, a knight of the Golden Spur, 
of great wealth and worship; and upon 
these occasions he had not scrupled to 
perform divers feats at the expense of 
his companions, for which they did not 
dare attempt to take any revenge, al- 
though very much to their displeasure, 
above all, to that of Master Scheggia, 
who murmured greatly at being made 
the butt of so many shafts of ridicule. 
Once upon a time it so happened, that 
as they all were chirping together 
round a good fire at the house of this 
worshipful cavalier (it being then in 
the depth of winter), discoursing with 
one another about this thing and that, 
says Neri to Scheggiua, “‘ Here's a crown 
of gold for you, if you will go directly 
to the house of La Pellegrina, (who 
was a famous courtezan in those days, 
and had come from Bologna), habited 
as you are now, but having first be- 
smeared your face and hands with ink, 
and present to her this pair of gloves, 
without uttering a syllable.’ “ And 
here’s a brace of crowns for you,” said 
Scheggia, ‘* if you will sally forth, 
armed cap-a-pie in white armour, with 
a lance on your shoulder, to Ceccherino, 
the mercer’s shop’”—(which was at that 
time a noted place of rendezvous for all 
the rich young gallants of Florence.)— 
“ In the name of grace,”” repNed Neri, 
laughing,‘ hand me up the two crowns."” 
** Content !"’ answered Scheggia ; “‘ but 
hear me—I require, moreover, that 
whatsoever persons are present, you 
pretend to fallinto a furious passion 
with them, and threaten that you will 
make minced meat of them all.”* “* Trast 
me for that,’’ replied Neri; ‘ only let 
me see the money.” Whereupon 
Scheggia forthwith drew out of his 
purse two crowns, fresh from the mint, 
and putting them into the hands of their 
host, ‘* There they are,’’ says he, “in 
pawn, ready to be made over to you, 
as soon as you have accomplished the 
undertaking.” - 

Neri, full of glee, thinking full surely 
that the two crowns were his own al- 
ready, (and which he valued more 
highly than any ten he possessed, think- 
ing what a good jest he should have at 
the expense of one who had parted with 
them so lightly), began forthwith to 
harness on his armour—of which there 
were suits enough in the good knight’s 
mansion to fit out a hundred troopers, 
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he being a great friend of the elder 
Lorenzo de Medici, who. at that time 
was at the head of affairs in Florence ; 
and, while he was so employed, Scheg- 
gia, taking Monaco and Pilucca aside, 
told them what he would have them do, 
and sent them about their business.— 
At length, Master Neri having laced his 
helmet, took his lance on his shoulders, 
and sallied forth in the direction of 
Ceccherino’s shop ; but he was forced 
to move slowly, both by reason of the 
weight uf his armour,and of the greaves 
being somewhat too long, by which he 
was very much encumbered ia lifting 
his feet from the ground. 

Meanwhile, Monaco and Pilueca had 
gone upon their respective missions 
the one to the shop of the haberdasher, 
the other to Grechetto’s fencing-school. 
(which was then held in the tower hard 
by the old market-place)—and both 
affirmed to the by-standers that Neri 
Chiaramontesi had gone out of his 
senses, and attempted to kill his own 
mother, and thrown all tis household 
goods into a well—and that he had at 
iast armed himself cap-a-pie in one of 
my Lord Tornaquinci’s suits, and, with 
his lance in rest, was driving all the 
people: helter-skelter before him. To 
which Pilucea (who was at the fencing- 
school) added, how he had heard him 
swear a terrible oath that he would go 
ta. Ceccherino’s shop, ‘to give him a 
drubbing—upon which the greater part 
of the young men who were present 
ran out of school to see the fun, with 
so much the greater delight, as that 
same haberdasher was an object of 
general dislike, on account of his igno- 
rance and presumption, end having the 
most cursed and slanderous tongue in 
all Florence—notwithstanding which, 
his shop was the resort of noble and 
honourable gallants, to whom Monaco 
was at the same time busy in relating 
various other particulars of the extra- 
vagance and madness of Neri. 

Meanwhile, Neri himself having left 
the knight’s house (which was near St. 
Marie Novella), made his progress to 
Ceccherino’s shop, not without much 
wonder and laughter of all beholders ; 
and on his arrival at the door gave a 
thundering rap, and bursting it open, 
entered with furious gestures, in com- 
plete armour as he was, exclaiming 
with a loud voice, * Aha! traftors— 
Aha ! ye are all dead men”—and forth- 
with put his lance iu rest. They who 
were present, alarmed by what they 
had just heard, no less than by what 
they themselves saw and witnessed, 
were soon seized with a perfect panie, 
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and fled away. in all. directioas—some 
to the counting-house, some behind 
the counter, or under chairs and tables 
—some shouting, some threatening, 
some praying—in short, the uproar 
was quite prodigious. 

Scheggie, “a had followed close at 
his heels all the way, no sooner saw 
him entered, than he ran off full speed 
towards Portarossa, where dwelt his 
uncle, Agnolo Chiaramontesi (an old 
man, one of the woollen trade; and a 
citizen of fair credit and reputation), 
and told him, quite out of breath, that 
he must make all haste to the shop of 
Ceccherino, the mercer, where he 
would find his nephew, who was rav- 
ing mad, and with lance in hand lay- 
ing about him, so that it was to be 
feared great mischief might ensue. 
Whereupon Agnolo (who, having no 
children of his own, entertained great 
affection for his nephew) exclaimed, 
“ Alas! alas! what is this you tell 
we !’—** Only the exact truth,” re- 
plied Scheggia; and added, ‘* Come, 
come away quickly; and bring with 
you some four or five of your work- 
men, to seize and bind him, and con- 
vey him, bound, to your house; and 
then when you have kept him three or 
four days in the dark, without any 
body to speak to, it may be hoped 
that he will be brought back to his 
senses.”’ 

Having no reason to disbelieve a 
statement made with so much apparent 
sincerity, the old gentleman immedi- 
ately rose, and calling half a dozen of 
his woolcombers and carders together, 
all stout young men, and telling them 
to provide ropes, they ail went to Cec- 
cherino’s, where they found every thing 
in the terror and confusion already de- 
scribed, and Neri himself crowing with 
triumph at the effects of his prowess, 
and still laying about him with his 
lance in every direction where he 
thought he could add to their conster- 
nation, without doing any actual mis- 
chief. His uncle having observed for 
a while his mad actions, crept slowly 
towards him from behind, and sudden- 
ly laying firm hold on the instrument 
of fancied destruction, cried in a loud 
voice, ‘* Stand firm there !—What, in 
God's name, are you doing, nephew?” 
Then turning to his followers, ‘* Make 
haste,” he said, ‘* disarm him—throw 
him on the ground, and bind him as 
fast as possible.” These directions 
were no sooner given than followed ; 
and before he had time to recover from 
his amazement, they had him stretch- 
ed on the ground, some holding him by 
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the arms, others by the legs, and, in 
spite of his exclamations ef ‘‘ What 
are you about ?—unhand me, villains— 
1 am not mad—unhand me !’’ soon 
finished their work, binding him hand 
and foot, in such a manner that he was 
unable to move a limb, and then laid 
him on a litter which they had. brought 
with them for the purpose, and tied 
him down, so that he could not roll 
off, or slip away from them while they 
were ing him. Meanwhile, Scheg- 
him howl and roar and 

heme at this violent treatment, 
could not contain himself for joy, but 
was ready to leap out of his skin; and 
the poor terrified gentry who had fled 
from his fury, crept out of their hiding- 
places, and by their slow and timid ad- 
vances towards the late object of their 


- terrors, now in vile durance, showed 


how vehement had been the alarm he 
occasioned them. 

Imagine, then, if Neri, proud as he 
was by nature, and fierce in his tem- 
per, did not burn inwardly, and if he 
did not cry out, and threaten, and 
swear, and curse without ceasing, 
while his uncle calmly ordered bis men 
to take the litter on their shoulders, 
and, throwing a cloak over him, to con- 
vey their load back to his own house, 
where Monaco had already been be- 
fore them to prepare his mother for 
their reception; and whew the good 
old lady, accordingly, met them in 
tears at the door, and having, with the 
uncle's assistance, laid him on a bed in 
the best chamber, lefthim there, bound 
as he was, with intent not to speak a 
word to him, nor give him any thing 
{ill the morning, and then to call in 
physicians, and conduct themselves by 


’ their advice as may appear to be need- 


ful. And in so doing they were guid- 
ed io like manner by the directions of 
Scheggia. 
Meanwhile, the rumour of this affair 
was noised throughout Florence, and 
Scheggia, with his companions, rejoic- 
ing, when to find their good host, the 
Cavalier Tornaquinci, to whom they 
related all things as they had happened, 
and from which he received delight and 
gladness unspeakable; and, it being 
already on the stroke of four, they sat 
down to supper with so much the greater 
leasure, as they knew that Master 
eri was safely locked up, and could 
not come to disturb them with his im- 
‘pertinence. 

Now when Master Neri found him- 
self alone in the dark, tied to his bed 
as if he were a maniac, his helmet and 
greaves only being removed, and all 


the rest ef his armour left upon his 
back, he lay still a good while think- 
ing over the events that had befallen 
him, and soon fixed upon Scheggia as 
the contriver of the whole plot, by the 
result of which he had come to be re- 
puted mad, not only by his mother and 
uncle, but by all Florence ; and this 
reflection gave him so much and 
displeasure, that if he had at that mo 


ment been at liberty, he would certainly 


have done either to himself or othersa 
mischief. So he remained sleepless 
— in ogo, ree Fen past mid 
night, when ins of hunger began 
to assault him vehementl 3 whereupon 
he cried out lustily, all the voice 
that he was able to collect, and never 
ceased from calling, now upon his mo 
ther, now upouw her maid-servant, to 
bring him scmething to eat and drink ; 
but it was all in vain, for they were de- 
termined not to hear a word he uttered, 

At last, about the hour of two in the 
morning, his uncle came to him, accom- 
panied by a cousin-german of his, who 
was a brother of St. Mark's hospital, 
and by two physicians, the first at 
Florence in their time; and, having 
opened his chamber-door, they entered, 
preceded by his mother bearing alight, 
and found him lying in the same place 
and posture as they had left him, but 
so weak and exhausted with his endea- 
vours to make himself heard, and with 
want of food, that he was become as 
tame and gentle as a lamb; at whose 
approach he lifted up his head, and in 
the most courteous manner saluted them, 
and then entreated that they would be 
content to listen to him while he said a 
few words, and to attend to bis argu- 
ments. Whereupon Agado and the 
others, with like courtesy, answered, 
that he might say what he pleased, and 
they would listen with all due attention, 
and, thus encouraged, he related to 
them all that had taken place respect- 
ing the wager, affirming that gia 
was he who had betrayed him, and had 
caused him to be bound hand and foot 
for amadman ; adding, that if they 
wished for better evidence, they might 
all go to the Cavalier Tornaquinci’s, 
where they would find the two crowns 
still held by him as a deposit. 

The uncle and the physicians know- 
ing Scheggia well, were disposed to 
give credit to all that-Neri uttered.— 
However, to be quite certain, some of 
them went to the cavalier’s according 
as he had desired them, and found not 
only that every thing was strictly true, 
but that Scheggia and his companions 
had wound up the frolic by supping 
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together, and enjoying themselves:with 
the heartiest Nene imaginable.— 


LOUIS. LB GRAND. 
The king. (Louis X1V.) ate to a 


. Upon receiving this information, the most frightful degree. I have seen him 
uncle was covered with shame and con- devour at his dinner, first, three plates 
fusion for the affront so mistakenly put of soup of different kinds, a pheasant, 
upor his beloved nephew ; and, return- 2 partridge, roast mutton and garlic, 
ing with all the speed he might, pre- twolarge pieces of ham,a plate of salad, 
sently relieved Neri from allremaining 2 plate of pastry, and another of fruit, 
bondage, and begged his pardon with &c. He told me that Christina queen 


the greatest remorse and humility. 


Miscettanies. 


NETS AND CAGES ; 
A New National Melody. 
BY THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 
Come listen to my story, while 
Your needle’s task you ply— 
At what I sing some maids will smile, 
e some, perhaps, may sigh. 





Though Love’s the theme, and Wis- the 


dom blames 
Such florid songs as ours, 
Yet Truth, sometimes, like Eastern 


dames, 
Can speak her thoughts by flowers ! 
Then listen, Maids, come listen 
while 
Your needle’s task you ply, 
At what I sing, there’s some may 
smile, 
While some perhaps will sigh ! 


Young Croe, bent on catching Loves, 
Sueh nets had learn’d to frame, 

‘That none in alt our vales and groves 
E’er caught so much smal! game! ~ 

While gentle Sux, less giv’n to roam, 
When Croe’s nets were taken, 

These flights of birds, sat stil} at home, 
One smal}, net Love-cage making ! 

Come listen, Maids, &. 


Much Croe laugh’d at Susan’s task, 
But mark how things went on, 
These light-caught Loves—ere you 
‘could ask 
Their name and age—were gone. 
So weak poor Croe’s nets were wove, 
That tho’ she charm’d into them 
New game each hour, the youngestLove 
Was able to break through them. 
Come listen, Maids, &c. 


Meanwhile young Sue, whose cage 
was wrought 
Of bars too strong to sever— 
One Love, with golden pinions caught, 
And cag’d him there for ever: 
Tnstrueting thereby all coquettes, 
Whate’er their looks or ages, 
That tho’ ’tis pleasant weaving nets, 
"Tis wiser to make cages. 
Thus, maidens, thus do I beguile 
The task your fingers ply ; 
May,all.who hear, like Susan smile, 
ht net like Cioz sigh ! 


of Sweden, instead of a night-cap, al- 
ways enveloped her head with a towel. 
One night, being unable to sleep, she 
ordered music in her chamber, and had 
the curtains drawn over her bed! but, 
enchanted with some part of the per- 
formance, she thurst her head through 
the curtains, and screamed, Mort dia- 
ble! quils echantent bien. The musi- 
cians, and especially the eunuchs, were 
so terrified at ler head and nose, that 
y ran away.—The Cardinal Riche- 
lieu had sometimes violent attacks of a 
kind of madness? sometimes he fancied 
himself a horse, and leapt over the 
billiard-table, neighing and capering. 
his would last for am hour, when his 
people would get him to bed, and cover 
tim well with bed-clothes, to produce 
perspiration ; when sleep entirely re- 
stored him. 





INDIAN TRADITION, 
I have been favoured with an Indian 
tradition concerning the origin of to- 
bacco, Indian corn, and wheat, which, 
although you may have seén it before, 
Ishall relate. Atsome distant period, 
wo Indian youths, pursuing the plea- 
sures of the chase, were led to a remote 
and unfrequented part of the forest, 
where, being fatigued and hungry, they 
sat down to repose themselves, and to 
dress their victuals.— Whilst they were 
thus employed, the spirit of the woods, 
attracted, as it is supposed, by the un- 
usual and savoury smell of the venisen, 
approached them in the form ofa beau- 
tiful female, and seated herself beside 
them. The youths, awed by the pre- 
sence of so superior a being, and struck 
with gratitude for the condescension 
which she had shown them in becoming 
their guest, presented to her, in the 
most respectful manner, a share of their 
repast, which she was pleased to ac- 
cept, and upon which she regaled with 
seeming satisfaction. The repast being 
finished, the female spirit,having thank- 
ed them cordially for their attention, 
and informed them that if they would re- 
turn to the same place after the revolu- 
tion of }2 moons, they would find some- 
thing which would recompense their 
kindness, disappeared from their sight. 
The youths, having watched the révoly- 
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jag moons, arid having returned at the 
appointed time, found that, upon the 
place on which the right arm of the 
had reclined, an ear of Indian 
corn had sprung up; under the left, a 
stalk of t; and from the spot on 
which she had been seated, was grow- 
ing @ flourishing plant of tobacco ! 


SCRIPTURAL HISTORY. 

The inhabitants of Ceylon universally 
believe that their country was the ac- 
tual: residence of Adam, the real seat 
of Paradise ; and on the summit of a 
mountain called Hamalleel, they show 
the print or impression of a man's foot, 
and say from this spot Adam took his 
farewell view of Paradise, and thence 
crossed over to the continent of India, 
which was at that time joined to the 
island, but that he had no sooner passed 
what they call Adam’s Bridge, than 
the sea closed behind him, and cut off 
—* of return. The origin of these 
traditions cannot possibly be traced, 
bat their connection with Scripture His- 
tory is very evident, and they afford 
a new instance how universally the 
opinions with respect to the origin of 
man coincide with the history of that 
eyent, as recorded in the Bible. 


DESCRIPTION OF WHIDAH. 

Whidah is a kingdom of Africa, on 
the coast of Guinea, and to the West 
of the Gold Coast, extending about 10 
miles along the sea. It is a populous 
country, well furnished with large vil- 
lages; and there are so many small 
ones, that they are not above a musket 
shot from each other. Fhe houses are 
small, round at the top, and encom- 
with mud walls or hedges, to- 

gether with a great number of all sorts 
of beautiful and lofty trees, which afford 
the most beautiful prospectin the world, 
insomuch that those that have been 
here represent it as a perfect paradise. 
The fields are always green, and they 
cultivate beans, potatoes, and fruits ; 
nor wilf the negroes here let a foot 
of ground remain uncultivated. They 
sow again the very next day after they 
have reaped. The inhabitants are 
. greatly civilized, very respectful to 
each other, especially to their supe- 
riors, and very industrious. The wo- 
mes brew the beer, dress the victuals, 
and sell all sorts of commodities at the 
market, Those that are rich employ 
their wives and slaves in tilling the land, 
and they carry on a considerable trade 
with the product, as well as in slaves; 
fer some of them are able to deliver 
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1000 of the latter every month. The 
chief men have generally .40 or 50 
wives, the principal captains 300 or 
400, and the king 4000 or 5000, They 
are extremely jealous, and, on the 
least suspicion, will sell them te the 
Europeans for slaves. If any one hap- 
pen to touch one of the king’s wives: 
accidentally, he is deomed to perpetual 
slavery. lt is no wonder then that the 
women are not fond of being the king’s 
wives: and some of them will prefer 
speedy death to such a miserable’ life. 
They have no distinction of hours, days, - 
weeks, months, or years. The rite of 
circumcision is used here, but they are 
not able to tell why they use it, nor 
whence it is derived. T are. such 
great gamesters, that they will stake al} 
they have at play, not excepting their 
wives and children. They haye a vast 
number of idols; and they deify the 
most contemptible aniwal they see first 
in the morning, and even stecks and 
stones. Their principal regard is for 
snakes, very high trees, and. the. sea. 
An English factor found a snake in the 
house belonging te the factory, and 
killed it without the least seruple ; 
which so incensed the negroes, that 
they were for revenging the death of 
the snake not only him that killed 
it, but upon the w factory ; but by 
dint of presents, and the interposition 
of the people of the other factories, 
this affair was made up, and the sneke 
honourably interred. However, to: 
vent such accidents, they gave t 
warning not to do the like for the 
future. They have oxen, cows, goats, 
omer hogs, turkeys, ducks, and hens ; 
which last are extremely plentifut,— 
‘There are many elephants, buffaloes, 
tygers, several kinds of deer, and a 
sort of hares. The fruits are citrons, 
lemons, oranges, bananas, tamarinds, 
&c. and they have vast numbers of palus 
a pe which wr ike ctrl 
Vhidah was conquere: ing 

Dahomy. Their trade consists of slaves, 
elephants teeth, wax, and hovey. The 
English factory is 200 miles east of 
Cape-Coast Castle, within land. Bows, . 
arrows, beautiful assaguays, and clubs, 
are the principal weapons of the. nation. 


ANTIQUITIES EN DRESS. 

Mourning.—The French Queens, 
belee the reign Pek eer 2 eae 
white, upon the of the ~ and’ 
were called Reines blanche. . It was 
chapged to black upon the death of 
Charles VIII. 1498 

Ia a wardrobe acount for half a 
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year, to Lady-day, 1604 (a MS. pur- 
ehased by Mr. Brandon, at the sale of 
the library of George Scott, Esq. of 
Woolston Hall), are the following en- 
tries for the King’s mourning :-— 

“A Hire coat lined with murrey 
and white flowered silk, with gold 
loops, and four crape hat-bands. 

** A sad coloured silk coat, lined 
with’ gold striped lutestring, with sil- 
ver and silk buttons, and a purple 
erape hatband. 


“A purple coat.”* 
The Emperor Leopold, who died in 
1705, never shaved his beard during 


the time of mourning, which often’ 


lasted for a considerable period. 

The Empress Dowagers never lay 
aside their mourning, and even their 
apartments are hung with black till 
their deaths. 

The, Bavarien family never give a 
blaek livery, or line their coaches, in 
the deepest mourning. 

The Pope's nieces never wear mourn- 
ing, not even for their nearest rela- 
tions ; as the Romans reckon it so great 
a happiness for a family to have a Pope 
in it, that nothing ought to afflict his 
Noliness’s kindred, 

Queen Anne, on the death of Prince 
George of Denmark, wore black and 
white with a mixture of purple, in 
some part of her dress. The prece- 
dent: was taken from that worn by 
Mary Queen of Scots, for the Earl of 
Darnley, which was exactly in point. 

King Charles I put the Court into 
mourpving for one day, on the death 
of the Earl of Portland, Lord High 
Treasurer. 

- Gloves.—About the year 790, Char- 
lemagne granted an unlimited right 
of hunting to the Abbot and Monks 
of Sitith, for making gloves and gir- 
alles of the skins of deer they killed, 
and covers for their books. 

Edward Vere, Earl of Oxford, ac- 
cording to Mr. Walpole’s account, on 
the authority of Stowe, ‘* having tra- 
velled into Italy, is recorded to have 
been the first that brought into Eng- 
land embroidered gloves and mes ; 
and presenting the Queen (Elizabeth) 
witha po of the former, she was so 
pleased with them as to be drawn with 
them on, in one of her portraits.” 

George Clifford, Earl of Cumber- 
land, received a glove from: Queen 
Elizabeth. The Queen had dropped 
it, when he, taking it up to return it to 
her, ‘she presented it to him as a mark 
of her esteem. He adorned it with 
jewels, and wore it in front of his hat 
on days of tournaments. 


THE BIBLE. 

The following is an account of the 
number of hooks, chapters, verses, 
words, and letters, contained in the 
Old and New Testament :— 

OLD TESTAMENT. 

Number of Books «++ 00+-++*-39 
Chapters coe 0+s989 
Verses eoee . 
Words oc ese 002,489 

——_——- Letters ---+ 2,728,100 

The middle Book is Proverbs. 

The middle Chapter is Job, xx1x. 

The middle Verse would be 11 Chro- 
nicles, xx. 17, if there were a verse 
more, and verse 18, if there were & 
verse less, 

The word anp occurs $5,543 times, 

The word senovan occurs 6,855 
times. 

The shortest verse is 1 Chronicles, 
1, 25. 

The 21st verse of the 7th chapter of 
Ezra contains all the letters of the 
alphabet. 

The 19th of the 11 Kings, and $7th 
chapter of Isaieh, are alike. 

NEW TESTAMENT. 

Number of Books--.---+---+ 27 

Ch pters evceree- 960 
———- Verses ...- ---- 7,950 
Words -ceces 181,258 
—— Letters .....+ 638,880 

The middle Book is 11 Thessalonians, 

The middle Chapter is Romans xutt. 
if there were a chapter more, and x1Vv. 
if there were a chapter less. 

The middle Verse is Acts xvu1. 17. 

The shortest Verse is John x1. 35. 

OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 

Number of Books «+ +«00+-000+66 

_—_—— ser say ecceee 1,189 

















———— Words --..-- 778,697 
—— Letters eeee 3. 480 
The middle chapter, and the least in 
the Bible, is Psalm cxvm. 
The middle Verse is Psalm cxvu11. 8. 
The calculator is said to have had 
three years of his life occupied in 
forming this table! ! 


NICHOLAS HART, THE GREAT 
SLEEPER. 
(Written in 1784.] 
After he was born he was thought to 
be born dead, being fast asleep, and so 
remained tili after his mother waked ; 


and every peer he has slept, since the 
first day of his birth, sometimes longer 


and sometimes shorter. 

- He says he slept in Holland, when he 
was ten years of age. for seven weeks 
together ; the 5th of August is the time 
of his falling asleep : he has slept thus 


















these two and twenty years, as did his 
mother before him, the same number of 
days and nights. I, James Paris, saw 
him in his sleep the 10th of August 
17183 he could not be waked, either 
by shaking, pinching, pricking, or 
holding strong spirits to his nose. 
Dr. Woodward put some of the strong- 
est spirits to his nose; none of them 
had any effect, but a few grains of sal 
ammoniac being put deep into his nos- 
trils, made him cough, but did not 
wake him. 


——. 9 tled “ The 
tii “« 
(Extract a aoe work en‘ 


? pain’ 

In all ages the Devil has Tetaed 
great service to the learned, for whom 
he has always evinced particular regard. 
Scaliger was said to have entered into 
a compact with him. Socrates, Apu- 
leus, Agrippa, Cardan, Cagliostro, 
are reported to have had familiars who 
inspired them with knowledge. Roger 
Bacon was imprisoned because the 





_ Devil taught him mathematics. The 
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Knights Templars, and Joan of Arc, 
were accused of holding communication 
with demons, Our ancestors had so 
mean an opinion of the human mind, 
that they deemed it incapable of pro- 
ducing any thing without the aid of the 
Devil. John Faust, one of the invent- 
ors of printing, was suspected of hold- 
ing open communication with the Prince 
of Darkness. In Switzerland, the 
common people entertain so high a 
notion of his talents, that they attribute 
to him the construction of several mas- 
ter-pieces of architeeture. Denis le 
Chartreux says, that the Devil is a great 
geometrician ; Milton asserts that he 
excels in the building of bridges ; and 
Tertullian informs us, that the Devil is 
80 good a natural philosopher, that he 
can carry a sieve full of water, without 
spilling a drop! 


a 


THE 
ROMANTIC HARNESS MAKER. 
A young man named Morin, who ex- 
ercised the calling of a harness-maker 
at Sainte-Menehoud. in France, was 
seized with an irresistible passion for 
perusing romances. He employed not 
pr Haw leisure hours, but even a part 
of the time which he ought to have de- 
voted to labour, in the reading of those 
books. agination was heated 
by the passionate pages of Rosseaa's 
romance, and he searched every where 
for a Heloise. He found one in the per- 
son of & young and pretty woman, ‘who, 
by a singular chance, had been chris- 
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tened by the highly-prized name. An 
intimacy commenced between them, 
and Heloise was weak enough to con- 
sent to a rendezvous with her admirer. 
They met on the 28th of last July, at 
the place agreed upon, and walked 
fondly together unti! they found them- 
selvesin aretired spot. Morin suddenly 
stopped there, and, drawing from his 
pockets a narrow awi, which harness- 
makers use for the purpose of boring 
holes in leather, he cordially embraced 
his sweetheart, saying, ‘* Here, dearest 
Heloise, we must die.’’ At the same 
moment he struck her a violent blow on 
the breast with the awl, which doubt- 
less would have proved mortal, had 
not the point of the instrument come in 
contact with the whalebone of her 
stays, in which it broke and remained 
fixed. He followed up this blow by 
eight more, which made so many 
wounds more or less profound. He 
afterwards endeavoured to sacrifice 
himself, and after inflicting many 
wounds upon himself, he fell, bathed 
in his blood. None of the wounds of 
either party were fatal, although many 
penetrated the thorax, and they were 
both perfectly cured. Morin was tried 
for the atrocious crime at the Court of 
Assizes at Marne, on the 19th of last 
month. The King’s Attorney-General, 
who supported the accusation, said, the 
cause of the prisoner's act was to be 
found in habits of reading, and he re- 
probated the perusal of improper works, 
which often betrayed weak minds into 
the commission of deplorable extrava- 
gancies. He, however, abandoned the 
charge of premeditation. The Jury 
found that the prisoner was not guilty 
of wilfully attempting to murder He- 
loise F——, but declared that an at- 
tempt to murder, which was only pre- 
vented from:being carried into exeeu- 
tion by fortuitous circumstances, in- 
dependent of the will of the’ actor, 
was proved against the prisoner. Not- 
withstanding this verdict, which ape 
pears somewhat anomalous, the Paper 
from which this account is taken states 
that Morin was immediately set at 
liberty. ; 


WAR AND COMMERCE. 

It is estimated that more than a mil- 
lion of bushels of humaa and inhuman 
bones were imported last year from the 
continent of Europe to the port of Hull. 
The neighbourhood of Leipsic, Auster-. 
litz, Waterloo, and all the places where, 
during the late bloody war, the prin- 
cipal battles were fought, have been 
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swept alike of the bones of the hero and 
of the horse which he rode. Thus col- 
lected from faeey quarter, they have 
been shipped to the port of Hull, and 
thence forwarded to the Yorkshire 
bone-grinders, who have erected steam 
engines and powerful machinery, for 
the purpose of reducing them to a gra- 


nulary state. In this condition they 
are sent chiefly to Doncaster, one of 
the largest agricultural markets in that 


part of the country, and are sold to the 
farmers to manure their lands, The 
oily substance gradually involving as 
the bone calcines, makes a more sub- 
stantial manure than almost any other 
substance, particularly human bones. 
It is now ascertained beyond a doubt, 
by actual experiments upon an exten- 
sive scale, that a dead soldier is a most 
valuable article of commerce ; and, for 
aught known to the contrary, the good 
farmers of Yorkshire are, in a great 
measure, indebted to the bones of their 
children for their daily bread. It is 
certainly a singular fact, that Great 
Britain should have sent out such mul- 
titudes of soldiers to fight the battles of 
this country upon the continent of Eu- 
rope, and should then import their 
bones as an article of commerce to fat- 
ten her soil! ! 


Bsetul Domestic Hints. 


Comparative Nutritive Propertics 
of Food :—An interesting report on 
this subject has been presented to the 
Freach Minister of the Interior, by 
Messrs; Percy and Vauquelin, Mem- 
bers of the Institute. The result of 
their experiments: is as follows :—In 
bread every 100lbs. is found.to contain 
80lbs. of nutritious matter ; butchers’ 
meat, averaging the different sorts, con-- 
tains only 35ibs. in one. hundred ; 
French beans (in the grain) 92ibs. in 
one hundred ; broad beans, 89; peas, 
93 ; lentils (a species of half-pea, little 
known in England), 04lbs. in one hun- 

3 greens and turnips, which are 
the most aqueous-of all —— 
used io culinary purposes, furnish only 
Sibs. of solid nutritious substance -in 
one hundred ; carrots (from which an 
inferior kind of sugar is . produced), 
14lbs.; and what is. remarkable, as 
being opposed to the old theory, 100Ibs. 
of tie only yi @5ibs, o nutri- 
ment. @ pound of good br is 

wai to Shite of potatoes; ant7blbe 
of bread and 30 of meat, are equal to 
900 of potatoes. To go more into de- 





tail, dlb, of bread.and 6 oz..of meat, 


cnneuuan dies. of wreck ainat 
potatoes is to cabbage an 
3 of turnips; and 1 of rice, broad or 
French beans, in grain, is:‘equal to 3 of 
potatoes. These facts, we conceive, 
merit the attention of the Committee 
for the Irish Subscription, and may 
prove generally useful in domestic 
management. 


Recipe for preserving Shoe- Leather. 


—Take 3 pint of drying oil (boiled tin- - 


seed oil), 
1 oz. of bees’ wax, 
1 oz. of spirits of turpentine, 
$ oz. of Burgundy pitch. 
To be melted together, oyer a slow 
fire, in an earthen vessel. 

If new boots be saturated with the 
above composition, and left to hang in 
a warm. place for a week or ten days, 
they will not only be rendered soft and 
pleasant, but also impervious to wet, 
(at least to a great degree) and will very 
seldom be found to crack at the sides. 

Damp in Walls.—An easy and effi- 
cacious way of preventing the effect of 
damp walls upon paper in rooms has 
lately been used with considerable suc- 
cess. It consists of lining the wall or 
the damp part of it with sheet lead, 
purposely rolled very thin ; this is fas- 
tened up with small copper nails, which 
not being subject to rust, are very 
durable, and the whole may be im- 
mediately covered with paper. The 
lead is not thicker than that which is 
used in the chests in which tea is im- 
ported, and is made in sheets, of which 
the — he about that of common 
paper hangings. _ 

Preservation of Fish.—Dr. M‘Cul- 
loch, of Edinburgh, has ascertained 
that the antiseptic quality of sugar is 


sufficient to preserve fish in most ex-. 


cellent condition. He states that this 


by this simple means 
kept in that state some days, so.as to 
be as. good when boiled as when just 
caught. It is added, that if dried and 
kept free from mouldiness, there seems 
no limit to their preservation; and 
they are much better this way than when 
salted. The sugar gives no us ead 
taste. This process is particularly ya- 
luable in making what is called Kipper- 
ed Salmon; and the fish preserved in 
this manner are far superior in quality 
and flavour to those whieh are salted or 
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smoked. If desired, as much salt may 
be used as to give the taste that may be 
required ; but this substance does not 
conduce to their preservation. In the 
preparation, it is barely necessary to 
open the fish, and to apply the sugar in 
the muscular part, placing it in an hori- 
zontal position for two or three days, 
that this substance may penetrate. Af- 
ter this it.may be dried ; and it is only 
further necessary to wipe and ventilate 
it occasionally, to prevent mouldiness. 
A table spoonful of brown sugar is suf- 
ficient, in this manner, for a salmon of 
five or six pounds weight; and if salt 
is desired, a teaspoon full or more may 
be added. Saltpetre may be used in- 
stead, in the same proportion, if it is 
desired to make the Kipper hard. 

Accidents by fire.—In cases of acci- 
dent by the clothes of females taking 
fire, throw a large quantity of vinegar 
over the clothes the instant the fire is 
extinguished, without taking any off, 
and continue to do so for an hour or 
two—this will lay some blisters, and 
prevent others rising—then the clothes 
may be safely taken off. If a blister 
break, it must be dressed with ointment 
used for burns ; but in general an imme- 
diate application of vinegar will pre- 
vent all bad consequences. Violently 
tearing off the clothes causes the tops of 
the blisters (which rise immediately 
from scalding or burning) to be broken, 
and they become inveterate sores. If 
blisters do not fall, lay cloths over them 
steeped in vinegar, and wet them often. 
The immediate cure depends on the 
blisters not being broken ; persons ig- 
norant of this, generally let the water 
out with the scissars—a ruinous error. 
¥f vinegar is not handy, throw water 
over the clothes, and continue to do so 
until vinegar can be procured. 


The Gatherer. 


“Tam but a Gatherer and disposer of 
other men’s stuff.” — Wotion. 
Curiovs Epirarus: 
In Winchester Church-yard : 
Here sleeps in peace a Hampshire gre- 


nadier, 
Who caught his death by drinking cold 
small beer : 
Soldiers beware from his untimely fall, 
And, when you're hot, drink strong, or 
none at all. 
Ink on Church-yard :-— 
< Ga at die Sever ¢ 
: Die well, live for ever. 





In Greenwich Church-yard :—~ 
ON TWO YOUNG CHILDREN. 

Ere sin could blight, or sorrow fade, ° 
Death came with friendly care, 

The op’ning buds to Heav'n convey’d, - 
And bade them blossom there. 

The following is a variation of the last : 
The tender buds are fallen, to rise, 
And ripen, in their native skies. 





When the Margravine of Anspach, 
the divorced wife of an English Peer, 
returned from the Continent the wife of 
a German Prince, she sent a notice to 
the Lord Chamberlain’s Office, that as 
a Princess, connected by marriage with 
the Royal Family, she expected permis- 
sion to drive her carriage into the Court | 
Yard of St. James’s Palace on the ap- 
proaching Birth-day. The Earl of 
Dartmouth, then Lord Chamberlain, 
took an early opportunity of referring 
this demand to her Majesty, Queen 
Charlotte, who replied—** If the Mar- 
gravine has any wish to drive into the 
Court Yard at St. James’s, by all 
means admit her—farther than the 
Court Yard she must be sensible she 
cannot come.” 





ENCOURAGEMENT TO MARRY. 
“ Your wife is beautiful and young, 
** But then her clapper!—How ” 
hung! 
“ Had I a jade with such a tongue, 
‘© I'd pack her off to France, Sir. 


‘¢ Pshaw !—You’'re too much afraid of 


Strife ; 
‘Would you improve your present 


tis 


ife, 
*¢ Look out for such another wife, 
‘ 1°m sure you'll find her answer.”” 





‘“s Warren Hastings East Indyman, 
. Gravesend, March 24, 1814. 

‘¢ Dear Brother Tom, : 

“ This cums hopein to. find you 

in good helth as it leaves me safe an- 
chor’d here yesterday at 2 P. M. after 
a pleasant voyage tolerably short and 
few squalls—Dear Tom, hopes to find 
poor old Father Stout, and am quite 
eut of pig-tail—Sights of pig-tail at 
Gravesend, but unfortunately not fit for 
a dog to chor—Dear Tom, Captain's 
boy will bring you this and put pigtail 
in his pocket when bort—Best in Loa- 
don atthe black boy in 7 diles, where 
go, acks for the best pig tail—pound 
g tail will do.and.am short of shirts. 

r Tom, as for shirts only took two 
whereof one is quite worn out, tather 
most, but dont forget the pig tail, as I 





me a] 


had nfot-a d'te chot, never since 
Thursday—Dear Tom, as for the shirts 
your size-will doonly longer—I like um 
long—get one at present, best at Tower 


hill, and cheap—but be particular to’ 


go to seven diles for the pig tail at the 


black boy and Hear Tom acks for. 


Pound best pig tail, and let it be good 
—Captain's_ boy will put pig tail in his 
pocret. he likes pig tail, so ty it up— 
Dear Tom, shall be up about Monday 
or thereabouts. Not so particular for 
the shirt, as the present can be washed 
bat dont forget the pig tail without 
fail, so. am your loving bears : 
.* P. S.—Dont forget the pig tail.” 


Pozzie For Lawyers.—In one ‘of 
the counties of Hungary, a case has 
been produced by nature, which fur- 
nishes — psn aoryers bay 
opportunity to exercise their ingenuity. 
On, a steep declivity of the river Her- 
nath, lay two vineyards, one above the 
other: ‘the higher one detaching itself 
from the rock, glided down the declivity 
upon the lower vineyard, which it now 
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On tHE Marataes or Ma. Munn, — 
to Miss —. 
Lot's wife, we read in days of old, 
. For one rebellious halt, 
Was chang’d, as we are pluinly told, 
Into a lump of salt. 
The same propensity for change 
Still runs in female blood, 
’ For here we find a case as strange, 
A maiden tured to Mudd ! 


Adbertisements. 
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rah ed F 


Just Poblished, Price 
LEWIS’S ENGLISH. GRAMMAR. 


eset yh onal 

mation of Language. 
oe Ot Ma tae GarATABED Lew E 
Mr. Lewis's Grammar, Dr. . Bonta- ’ 
ime Giucurisrt, of Cla 


ORNE Toons, on The for f 


Street, ae 
the following opinion, = fon ine ago, in ory ‘ 


course of a 


entirely covers. The question is, who, tanee, 


is the owner of this vineyard, and who 
is considered the loser? 


APPLICATION OF ScRIPTURE.-—A. 


nobleman advised a Freneh bishop to 


make an addition to his house of a new- 
wing in the modern style. The bishop. 


immediately answered him. ‘* The dif- 
ference, my Lord, that there is between 
your advice and that which the devil 
gave to our Saviour, is, that Satan ad- 
vised our Lord to change. the stones 
into-bread, that.the poor might be fed, 
and you desire me to turn the bread of 
the poor into stones.” 


Currovus SuPERSCRIPTION oF A Let- 
Ter.—In consequence of a wager, a 


letter was some years since put into a. 


country post-office, arrived at the Ge- 
neral Post-office, and was deliv-red by 
the postman. The direction, according 
te terms of the wager, consisted of 
these lines from Pors :— 


* “ Where London's eolumn,. pointing 
to the skies, 
Like a tall bully lifts its head and lies, 
= dwelt a citizen of sober fame, 
A plain good man, and Baraam was 
his name.” 
‘This letter came safe to Mr. Bataau, 
who was then a mae gr near the 
Monument. 


lectual 
ern Pago, ri would serious] 
immedi perusal of Le 

Gracniine, just published, on the lum 
nous principles of the es celebrated Horne Tooke, 
but from which the political opinions and aspe- 
rities of that acute philologer have been judi. 
ciously excluded. I consider Lewis's Grammar 
pos pasa ar jal work of the kind now 
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